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Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Dear Frienps:—The following memorial 
of a worthy, concerned Friend, was produced 
to our Monthly Meeting held on the 28th of 
Second month, 1883, and directed to be re- 
corded there. 

The desire was expressed in the meeting 
that it be offered for publication in your 


paper. 


TESTIMONY OF HORSHAM MONTHLY MEEVING 
CONCERNING MARY KERBAUGH. 


Our meeting has been introduced into a 
feeling sense of the loss we have sustained 
in the removal by death of our beloved 
friend, Mary Kerhiagh, and we believe it 
right to record a short testimony concerning 
her. 

She was the daughter of James and Mar- 
garet Hamilton, and was born in the Fourth 
month, 1819. Her father dying when she 
was very young, her home was broken up. 
Mary was placed away from her mother and 
thus deprived ot the guardian care of parental 
influence. 

When about nineteen years of age, she was 
married to Benjamin Kerbaugh, and in the 
year 1848, she and her husband removed 
within the limitsof Plymouth Meeting, which 
they mostly attended. Becoming convinced 
of the truth as held by Friends, and feelin 
a desire to be religiously associated wit 
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them, they made application and were re- 
ceived into membership by Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting. In 1856, they permanently settled 
in Horsham Township, and became members 
of our Monthly meeting. 

Mary was at that time in the thirty-seventh 
year of her age; domestic duties pressed 
heavily upon her, and she often suffered much 
from bodily weakness, yet she received into 
her family four aged relatives, who needed 
homes, and for several years ministered to 
their wants with patient cheerfulness, thus 
manifesting that kindness and unselfishness 
which were marked traits in her character. 

For several years she was in the station of 
overseer, performing the duties of that respon- 
sible position to the satisfaction of her 
friends. 

Her life was one of self-denial, her counte- 
nance bespoke the sincerity and earnestness 
of her feelings, and her conversation gave 
evidence of a redeemed spirit. 

In the year 1877, she passed through deep 
baptisms. As she expressed it, “ For three 
years she had been groping her way in dark- 
ness, the burden of sin for disobedience rested 
heavily upon her, and the cloud was so dark 
the sun never appeared to her to shine.” But 
being alone on one occasion, and engaged 
about her daily duties, under great depression 
of spirit, she prostrated herself upon the floor 
and prayed for “light,” and He whose ear is 
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ever open to the cry of His children, lifted | 
the weight from her suffering spirit, and left 

her calm and peaceful, rejoicing in a perfect 

faith in Him who is the resurrection and the 

life and resignation to His holy will. Thusshe 

realized the truth of the Apostolic declaration, 

that “No chastening for the present seem- 

eth to be joyous but grievous, nevertheless 

afterward it yieldeth the peaceabie fruit of 
righteousness unto them which are exercised 

thereby.” 

In the latter part of her life she felt it right 
publicly to testify of what she had learned in 
the School of Christ, and was often constrained 
to call upon the young to prize the privilege of 
having religious parents to watch over them as 
they would be held accountable therefor. Her 
communications, though in much brokenness 
of spirit, were attended with life and power, 
and met the Witness in the hearts of her 
hearers. 

She regularly attended all her meetings, 
until within two months of her death, when 
she grew gradually weaker, but was confined 
to her bed only four days, suffering with weak- 
ness, but no pain. Her faith remained strong 
in Him who had been her support in all her 
trials and provings, so that on the last night 
of her life she could say to her attendant : 
“Come, lie down and take thy rest, if I do 
die I shall fall into the arms of my Saviour.” 

Thus, quietly and peacefully, she passed 
away on the 31st of Twelfth month,1831, in 
the 63d year of her age, and was buried the 
4th of First month, 1882, on which occasion a 
solemn Meeting was held. 





EXTRACT FROM SAMUEL FOTHERGILLS’ DIS- 
COURSES. 


Let it not be thought from anything I 
have said, that I look upon those who appear 
girded with the linen Ephod, of other Chris- 
tian societies, either as impostors, or the de- 
luded votaries of anti-Christ. I freely de- 
clare, that I doubt not but many of them 
have had a dispensation of the Gospel com- 
mitted to them; and although they may be 
biased by the prejudice of education and the 
traditions of their fathers, yet the root of the 
matter seems to be in them; and I esteem 
these (in whatever society they are found, 
or in whatever vestments they are clothed) as 
my brethren in the fellowship of the ever- 
lasting Gospel, yet I cannot direct the searcher 
after truth who is pensively inquiring what 
he shall do to be saved, to the ministry of 
any man, but would rather recommend him 
to the immediate teaching of the word nigh 
in the heart, even the Spirit of God; this is 
the only infallible teacher, the primary ade- 
quate rule of faith and practice, and will | 
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lead those who attend to its dictates into the 
peaceable paths of safety and of truth. “Ye 
need not (says the holy apostle to the church 
formerly) that any man teach you, save as 
this anointing teacheth, which is truth and no 
lie.” Cease, therefore, from man whose breath 
is in his nostrils, and whose existence is but 
a vapor; for wherein is he to be accounted 
of? Asa fallible being he is liable to fre- 
quent deceptions, and therefore liable to de- 
ceive; whereas the Spirit of God cannot be 
deceived, neither will it deceive any soul that 
yields itself to its government and obeys its 
dictates. 








FRIENDSHIP. 


One of the greatest sources of happiness 
comes from the cultivation of human friend- 
ship, viewed in the light of God’s providential 
love. Oh, what a dismal mistake we make, 
when we draw off from each other and go 
into our little cells of exclusiveness, pretend- 
ing that there is only one kind of people 
worth anything, and, unless we can know 
them, we do not care to be friends with any- 
body! The greatest gift and grace is the 
power to see good in all; the open heart and 
mind that goes forth to “all orders and con- 
ditions of men ;” the electric hand to grasp 
the hand of any sincere human being who 
claims our sympathy ; the longing to bring 
up all who are in the low places of the earth, 
that makes us the friend of the sinner and 
the savior of the outcast. If you who are 
living in loneliness and languor, unsettled 
and unsatisfied, critical and jealous, and dis- 
heartened with life, will only come forth and 
take people as they are, looking resolutely 
for the best in them, and work for their im- 
ne by stimulating and educating that 

t, you will be amazed to find what a dif- 
ferent world this is from the “ vale of tears” 
you have fancied it. You will not be sur- 
prised, if you do not find perfect love in your 
fellow-men. You will even be able to re- 
joice amid their persecutions, for your affec- 
tions will be rsd 9 on heaven ; and so will you 
rejoice in the blessedness of the perfect love 
of God that you will feel the least you can do 
is to pour forth your own joy and faith and 
affection to all the children of men. 

And let us remember, as we get along in 
life, that the young are always the majority 
in any community, the most vital generation, 
the coming hope of this world. If you do 
this, you will not be estranged from children 
and youth as you grow old. You will not 
fall into that most dreadful disease of old age, 
—the notion that all virtue and beauty and 
truth will die with your generation. For it 
is one of the blessed things in God’s provi- 
dence that, after we have given the best part 
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of our strength to the rearing and educating 


of our children, they can turn around and 
take us into their hearts, using our experience 
and wisdom as their own, and giving us in 
exchange their joy and hope and exuberance 
of life. So may our closing days be our best 
days. So may our strength “be renewed as 
the eagle’s,” and, “asthe outward man per- 
ishes, the inward man may be renewed day by 
day.” So may we come to know the blessed 
meaning of eternal youth,—that joy of the 
soul in God and his providence, in man and 
his destiny, which will make life more pre- 
cious every year. Then, long before our de- 
parture from the world that now is to the 
world that is to come, all boundary lines be- 
tween earth and heaven will be lost, and 
death be swallowed up in the victory of the 
everlasting life.—WSelected. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RESTORED SWARTHMORE. 


As a small stockholder of Swarthmore 
College, and one who took no active part in 
the work of restoration, I desire to express 
my approval of what has been done, and my 
| gratitude to those through whose instrumen- 
tality it has been accomplished. But little 
more than a year ago, the blackened walls 
and heaps of débris, formed a picture that 
was saddening to look upon; and but for the 
interest and energy of the managers and a 
few devoted co-workers, that picture must 
still have been presented. It required more 
than ordinary courage to decide, and execu- 
tive ability to perform, in many instances 
where grave responsibilities were involved, 
and prompt action was necessary. But those 
having the matter in charge, proved adequate 
to the emergency; and the work went on 
| with a rapidity which only physical obstacles 
: were allowed to interrupt. Solicitors, finan- 
ciers, building committee, and furnishing 
committee, must all have labored with en- 
ergy and continuity, and made many sac- 
rifices, in their devotion to the great 
work ; while contributors responded to re- 
peated calls with a generosity that is worthy 
of commendation. it has been pronounced 
’ by competent judges that the work has been 
well done, and that the restored building is, 
in many particulars, superior to its much 
lamented prototype. 
And now, since the work of restoration has 


been so satisfactorily accomplished, and that 

without any cloud of indebtedness hanging 

over the property, we may consider the pres- 
ent condition and future prospects of Swarth- 

With greatly improved facilities for 
instruction—especially in the mechanical and 

' ehemical departments—with a corps of able 


more. 














and experienced professors, and competent 
tutors, with admirable discipline and a com- 
plement of students, it may safely be said 
that the institution is in a prosperous con- 
dition. 
tages of the family arrangement, the guarded 
care, and the tone of refinement which pre- 
vails among the students, give to Swarthmore 
an exceptional place among colleges. There 
are, in all denominations, discerning parents 
who will not fail to perceive these advan- 
tages, and who will gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to place their children 
under such ‘influences during the critical 


The convenience and other advan- 


period of college life. The expense too, is 
moderate when compared with that of other 
colleges ; so that, while the present manage- 
ment is continued, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that there will be no lack of numbers 
at Swarthmore. Whether or not the students 
will be the children of Friends, remains yet 
to be seen. If not, or if our members go 
elsewhere for a liberal education, it can 
scarcely be said that the wishes of the foun- 
ders, and subsequent donors, have been car- 
ried out. Many of our members have not 
the means to give their children a colicz 
education; others have not the inclination te 
do so; but all have the opportunity to benefit 
Swarthmore by their loyalty, and by some 
manifestation of their interest in its welfare. 
All can acknowledge it as our college, and 
the only institution in our branch of the So- 
ciety that has ample facilities for students 
wishing to acquire a higher education. It 
may be said of Swarthmore, as of Friends’ 
Intelligencer, or “ Friends’ Book Association,” 
that it is not under the care of any Meeting ; 
but, in this case, as in each of the others re- 
ferred to, it must be admitted that the work 
was started, and is still carried on, to ad- 
vance the interests of the Society, and not as 
a business enterprise. The managers are, 
and must be, Friends; so that it is their in- 
terest as well as duty to see that the original 
intention is carried out. Much might be 
said on this point; but the whole subject has 
been so fully brought to view, and in my 
opinion so well treated, in the Intelligencer 
of Second month 17th, that a repetition is 
unnecessary. In conclusion, I would express 
the hope that those who, like myself, have 
stood on the background, will duly appre- 
ciate the labors and sacrifices of the earnest 
workers and liberal donors who have restored 
Swarthmore. H. 
Second month 26th, 1883. 





Tose who place their affections at first 
on trifles for amusement, will find those trifies 
become at last their most serious concerns.— 
Goldsmith. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A NEEDED EXPLANATION, 


The large amount $100,000. bequeathed by 
our deceased Friend Samuel Willets, for the 
benefit of pupils at Swarthmore, has been 

frequently referred to as a legacy to the col- 


lege. 

St is therefore desirable that the conditions 
of the bequest should be known. 

The principal sum is to be paid in five an- 
nual instalments of $20,000 each, commenc- 
ing in 1884, is to be invested as received, and 
the income only used “to educate in part or 
in whole, such poor deserving children as the 
Committee on Trusts, etc., may judge to be 
entitled thereto.” 

If the amount can be invested to yield 
four per cent., there will be applicable to the 
purpose named in the school-year of 1884- 
85, about $800, increasing $800 each year 
until 1890, when there will be about $4,000 
income for that and each succeeding year. 
The bequest is munificent, will supply a long 
felt want, and is wisely arranged to increase 
gradually as way opens for its advantageous 


use. 

The will also directs that scholarships shall 
be purchased, one for each of his five grand- 
children. 

The amount received for these, $25,000, 
must also be invested, to produce as much as 
possible towards defraying the expense of 
educating the five scholars. 

It will be seen therefore that the Institu- 
tion will have no addition to its income ap- 
plicable to the general purposes of the college, 
and that its future support is left where it 
should be, dependent on the exertions and 
care of those immediately interested. 

As the full amount of stock authorized has 
been subscribed, Swarthmore will have to 
rely upon donations to provide a fund for in- 
surance, to re-establish gradually its library 
and museum, and to meet all future necessary 
improvements and additions. 

A college, to be of any avail, must be thor- 
oughly alive, and like all living creatures 
must have constant sustenance until it ceases 
to exist. 

From 1865, when it was considered a well- 
furnished institution, to 1881, Yale College 
has received additions to its various funds 
amounting to $1,639,472 ; colleges, halls, etc., 
have been built and presented, costing nearly 
$900,000, making the value of the contribu- 
tions over $2,500,000, and there are legacies 
to be received, but which are subject to life 
interests, amounting to $250,000 ; such is the 
record for one long established college, for 
a period of fifteen years, merely for addi- 
tions. 

Swarthmore will probably have no such 
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' large wants nor gifts, but past experience af- 


| 


fords a reasonable guarantee that it may rely 
upon that best support, the living interest of 
its friends, to supply whatever is really 
needed. 

Recent events have shown that its sup- 
porters are not weary of well-doing, and al- 
though a strong pillar has been removed out 
of its place, yet we may well hope that the 
Power which has heretofore guarded and sus- 
tained will not fail, and that the sons shall 
yet stand in the place of the fathers. 

Wm. Cansy BIDDLE. 

Third mo, 2d, 1883. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, 

The third and last (for the present season) 
of the Conferences appointed by the Educa- 
tional Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, was held on Seventh-day the third 
inst., at the Meeting House, Fifteenth and 
Race streets. 

The attendance was large, and the interest 
in the subjects presented quite up to former 
occasions. 

The first question to be considered, viz. : 
“ What are the duties of School Committees 
and Teachers, in regard to the Religious 
Training of the Pupils, and in Inculcating 
the Principles held by Friends ?” was opened 
by the reading of an essay, by Nathaniel 
Richardson, followed by papers from Annie 
C. Dorland and Harriet E. Kirk, all on the 
subject queried after. 

Nathaniel Richardson’s essay was as follows: 

An unwillingness to teach that which we 
do not understand does not imply a doubting 
spirit. 

We may safely leave the unbelieving in 
the hands of Him who said to the doubting 
Thomas: “ Reach hither thy finger, and be- 
hold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into my side; and be not faith- 
less, but believing.” John xx. 27. 

We point to the Scriptures as the silent 
witnesses of a marvclous revelation of signs 
and wonders, and when asked by our chil- 
dren, did these things really happen ? we are 
sometimes obliged to answer that we cannot 
tell. 

Such answers do not imply a doubt that 
“With God all things are possible.” Nor 
that we deny the authenticity of the accounts 
recorded of marvelous preservation by the 
interposition of Divine Providence, faith in 
which was so highly commended by Christ 
and the Apostles. 

But in this day, we are more familiar with 
that faith which heals the infirmities of the 
spirit, and overcomes the temptations of the 
flesh ; partly because it is a matter of educa- 
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tion with us, and partly because the opportu- 
nities for the exercise of it are daily before 
us. 
And so we come to look upon our religion 
as something that in a general way is making 
our lives better. 

Religion, then, may be regarded as the 
leaven of life. It has its place in connection 
with every subject, and every vocation, and 
wherever it fills its place it improves the con- 
dition of the human family. 

It alleviates the miseries of war. It re- 
strains from an injurious indulgence in the 
prosperity which attends peace. It guards 
the footsteps of youth. It is the solace of old 
age. It brings life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel. 

The salutary effects of religion may be 
traced in the change which occurs from a 
wild, roving, restless life to one of settlement, 
in which the steady increase of happy homes 
offers the best security against crime and 
revolution. 

Those who claim that they are the lineal 
descendants of William of Normandy and his 
companions in arms, may reflect with satis- 
faction that the fierce barbarians who issued 
from the woods of northern Europe, became 
capable, under the gentle and refining influ- 
ences of the religion already introduced by 
the Saxons, of giving to the world two great 
English-speaking nations, whose customs, 
laws, domestic felicity, and unrivalled pros- 
perity, place-them in the front rank among 
the nations of the earth. 

As the parent country of our religion, Eng- 
land may speak on this subject through one 
of her most distinguished philanthropists. 
William Wilberforce, in an essay on religion, 
writes: “ When the pulse beats high and we 
are flushed with youth, and health, and vigor; 
when all goes on prosperously, and success 
seems almost to anticipate our wishes, then 
we feel not the want of the consolations of 
religion; but when fortune frowns, or friends 
forsake us, when sorrow or sickness, or old 
age comes upon us, then it is that the supe- 
riority of the pleasures of religion is estab- 
lished over those of dissipation and vanity, 
which are ever apt to fly from us when we 
are most in want of their aid. 

“The essential superiority of that support 
which is derived from religion is less felt, at 
least it is less apparent, when the Christiau is 
in full possession of riches and splendor, and 
rank and all the gifts of nature and fortune. 
But when all these are swept away by the 
rude hand of time, or the rough blasts of ad- 
versity, the true Christian stands like the 
glory of the forest, erect and vigorous; 
stripped, indeed, of his summer foliage, but 
more than ever discovering to the observing 





eye the solid strength of his substantial tex- 
ture.” 

The opportunities for the religious training 
of our children are daily before us, and are 
daily passing away. 

If the opportunity is embraced to weave 
into their lives the principles we hold as sav- 
ing, they are almost imperceptibly imbibed 
with the rest of their education. If we teach 
the children that every honorable calling, 
when diligently pursued, is almost certain to 
yield profitable and satisfactory results, can 
we not truly add that the power to pursue 
our calling is divinely bestowed upon us. If 
we teach them to reverence the intellect, let 
us teach them to reverence the power which 
gave it. lf we are charmed by those vast 
problems by which mathematicians determine 
the mechanism of the heavens, and predict 
with marvellous accuracy the return of astro- 
nomical phenomena, let us acknowledge with 
gratitude the existence of that divine law by 
which the simple duties of each day and hour 
when conscientiously performed, lead to an 
increasing perception of all our religious obli-. 
gations; and that faithfulness to these brings 
us nearer the great Father of Spirits, and 
“eventually introduces us,” in the language 
of a gifted writer, “into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God.” 

One of the chief missions of the Society of 
Friends is to promote'peace on earth, and 
goodwill toward men; to heal dissensions, to 
prevent the needless antagonisms which di- 
vide and scatter, and to bring into harmoni- 
ous action those forces which are intended 
to effect man’s temporal and spiritual salva-. 
tion. 

Its sympathies should embrace the scien- 
tific observer who sees with satisfaction the 
products of the mine, the laboratory, and 
workshop, yielding untold wealth and com- 
fort, as well as the Christian who beholds 
with joy the triumph of that faith which over- 
comes the world. ; 

It should be so liberal in spirit as to desire 
that science and literature, morals and reli- 
gion may be found working and advancing 
together. The building of school house and 
meeting house side by side, points significantly 
to this end. 

If there are any who regard the religious 
training of their children as a thing unworthy 
of serious attention, or who believe the mix- 
ing of things temporal and things spiritual to 
be unprofitable if not impossible, we can point 
with satisfaction to those consistent professors 
of Christianity, whose lives bear witness that 
their religion is not only the source of conso- 
lation and spiritual refreshment, but also the 
means of outward support. John Woolman 
wrote, in his journal: “In the management 
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of my outward affairs, I may say with thank- 
fulness, I found truth to be my support.” 

Before we teach the children, it is of great 
importance that we should believe in our re- 
ligion ourselves, and realize it to be a holy 
influence penetrating our whole being, mak- 
ing our lives better, nobler, and ricber in 
every direction ; increasing our joy and peace, 
and inspiring us with unbounded hope. 

Recognizing one great first cause by whom 
all things were made; “ The true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” it may be safely assumed that every- 
thing that testifies of this power may be used 
with more or less advantage in inculcating 
the principles of Christianity. Jesus said of 
the Scriptures: “ They are they which testify 
of me.” Friends have always recommended 
the frequent reading, at suitable times, of ju- 
dicious selections from the Bible as one of the 
most effective methods of impressing upon the 
youthful mind our religious principles. But 
the moral standard of the New Testament is 
so high that even ordinarily mature minds 
often despair of attaining to it. Need we 
wonder if the young feel doubtful of ever 
being able to reach it. 

Are we willing to have the depth of our 
Christian love measured by the command- 
ment: “ Whosoever shall compel thee to go 
a mile, go with him twain.” This is easy 
enough when required: by the members of our 
immediate families and the objects of our 
most ardent affections, but the religion of 
Jesus demands that we shall exhibit the same 
feeling toward all humanity. If we find the 
Kingdom of Heaven to be the reward of 
keeping this saying, then we can say to our 
children: “Go and do likewise.” 

Every suitable opportunity should be em- 
braced to encourage a practical application 
of those principles which are known to be 
saving in their nature; virtue, temperance, 

tience, and charity, or love: calling on the 
Sustgperes to prove that the indwelling spirit 
of God helps our infirmities. 

Collateral reading may be of service when 
it shows the high estimate placed upon cer- 
tain parts and certain characters of the Bible 
by writers of ability. In the introduction to 
Janney’s History of Friends, the following 
passage occurs: “In the recorded discourses 
of the Saviour, and especially in that sublime 
compendium of Christian doctrine, the Sermon 
on the Mount, principles are enunciated 
which, if carried out in practice, would revo- 
lutionize the world, subverting the thrones of 
superstition and despotism, relieving mankind 
from the thraldom of sin, and introducing 
them into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.” 

Edward Irving says of the Psalmist: 





“Single hymns-of this poet would have con- 
ferred immortality upon any mortal and borne 
down his name as one of the most favored of 
the sons of men.” 

It is the good practice of some of the very 
best teachers to read the Scriptures regularly 
at the opening of school, and immediately 
after to observe a season of profound silence. 
This gives an opportunity for the good seed 
which may have been sown to take root and 
bear good fruit in after years. Bre 

The power of example as a teacher of religion 
can scarcely be overestimated. It is of such ob- 
vious importance that little need be said 
about it here. A great deal is comprehended 
in the term good breeding; it should begin 
at home. Edward Everett Hale says: “The 
home is disgraced which has sent unmannerly 
children to school.” They are the source of 
almost infinite trouble to teachers and com- 
mittees. If the home training has been 
neglected an unnecessary responsibility is put 
upon the teachers and committees. 

Having considered the reading of the 
Scriptures, and the power of example as @ 
means of impressing our religious principles, 
we next come to oral teaching. The wise 
king said: ‘‘ A word spoken in due season, 
how good is it?’ We learn by, experience 
that speaking in “ due season” is almost the 
one thing needful. Doubtless, every teacher 
knows when the right time comes for giving 
an impressive religious lesson. It is a well 
known tenet of the Society of Friends, and a 
sound principle of Christianity, that “it 
shall be given you in that same hour, what 
ye shall speak.” 

If it should be said that the writer has not. 
answered the question: “ What are the duties 
of school committees and teachers in regard 
to the religious training of the pupils, and in 
inculcating the principles as held by Friends ?”” 
it may be answered that in a society having 
no creed, and tolerating almost unlimited 
freedom, it is impossible for one individual to 
frame an answer to suit the whole body. It 
may be suggested, however, that as one great 
object of teaching is the development of 
character, and the true end to be obtained in 
religious training is the development of the 
immortal power in man of whose government. 
and peace there shall be no end ; that it is the 
real duty of teachers and committees to live 
out their conscientious convictions of duty, 
paying strict heed to the injunction, “let 
your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your Father 
which is jn heaven.” 

It is eT desired and expected that 
the pupils in Friends’ schools shall attend our 
religious meetings. They often hear preach- 
ing there. What is our duty in regard to 
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this? If we have any, it seems to me it is 
to teach the children to place far less reliance 
on what they hear than on what they feel. If 
the words proceed from the pure openings of 
the spirit of truth, they will meet the witness 
for truth in the minds of the children. But 
from whatever source they proceed the chil- 
dren should be taught that the divine teacher 
is always with them; and long after the 
sound of the speaker’s voice has died away, 
and his words have ceased to be remembered, 
it will be their privilege to realize the promise 
of Jesus “the Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name; he shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance what- 
soever I have said unto you.” 

By the operation of this spirit the evil 
thoughts which precede the evil intentions 
and evil deeds are cast out, and our feeling is 
made the test of our religious condition. 
“ By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Educational Committee of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting was called together at 
the close of the Conference on Seventh-day 
last. The Advisory Committee reported a 
satisfactory Conference held with Friends at 
Camden School, New Jersey. 

The condition of the school at Easton, 
Md., claimed earnest thought, the feeling was 
that it should be kept up, it being a location 
where a good school is of great importance 
to the Meeting. Some assistance had been 
rendered by the Advisory Committee. The 
name of Edith W. Atlee was added to the sub- 
committee having charge of the matter, 
Geo. L. Maris and Henry R. Russell being 
the other members. 

An informal report of a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, recently held at Moorestown, under the 
care of the committee in charge of the school 
at that place, was given by Wm. Dunn 
Rodgers. Similar gatherings at Upper Green- 
wich and Medford were also reported as held. 

Though not properly a part of the proceed- 
ings of the Educational Committee, much 
satisfaction was expressed therewith, and 
Friends in other localities were encouraged 
to labor in the same direction. Edith W. 
Atlee gave the information that Abington 
Quarterly Meeting has decided to open a 
boarding school for Friends’ children, as soon 
as buildings for the purpose can be erected. 
The school fund of the Meeting is not suffi- 
cient to build and equip a house that will 
accommodate all who will probably ask for 
admission. Friends of other Quarterly Meet- 
ings who have been looking forward to a 
school of the kind as intermediate between 
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our Monthly and Preparative Meeting schools, 
and Swarthmore, are offered an opportunity 
to assist the Friends of Abington in their 
endeavor. The school is to be held in per- 
petuity by Abington Quarterly, under the 
care of a committee appointed by that 
Meeting. 

This action-of Abington was new to most 
of the Committee, but great unity was had 
therewith, and the hope and confidence ex- 
pressed that now the matter had assumed 
definite shape, Friends of other Meetings will 
come forward and aid in the work. 

After the appointment of a Committee to 
prepare the annual report to the Yearly 
Meeting, the Committee adjourned. . 





“SCRAPS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


als I have been encouraged of late, in 
taking a view of the state of things among 
us as a Society. I find so many earnest 
workers in the field among those who are in 
the prime of life, who feel the responsibility 
of supporting the testimonies given us to pro- 
mulgate in our day. I hear the Western 
Quarterly Meetings’ Committee (quite a large 
one) is deeply enlisted in looking after their 
members, and six or eight persons at a time 
visiting every family as way opens for it, en- 
couraging them to more diligence in attend- 
ing their religious meetings, strengthenin 
the weak and bidding them “be of g 
cheer.” I am told that in some of their 
visits, they have been remarkably led; the 
tendering influence of Heavenly Love has 
been as a canopy over them, and they have 
been brought to acknowledge, it was good for 
them thus to mingle. It was not in the 
abundance of words that the power was felt, 
but in the silent feeling and travail of spirit 
which brought the visited nearer to the visi- 
tors, and they were helped together. In this 
Quarter there is also a committee visiting 
meetings and isolated members, and they too, 
are encouraged in their work. We see, though 
some of us have, owing to age and bodily in- 
firmity very much retired from the field of 
active labor, others have entered into the ser- 
vice. 

It is a long time since I have felt at liberty 
to petition for any outward blessing, or the 
removal of any outward trial or affliction. 
A long experience of life, increasing trust in 
the wisdom and love of our Heavenly Father, 
and a reverence for the laws He has estab- 
lished for His intelligent creatures, have con- 
firmed me in the belief, that the habitual 
attitude of the Christian mind, should be that 
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expressed in the words, “ Thy will be done.” 
I know that to some natures, submission is 
more easy of attainment than to others, and 
I would not shake the faith of any one who 
believes that earthly blessings may be ob- 
tained, or afflictions averted, by prayer. 

The earnest desire for spiritual light, for 
more entire obedience to duty, for more 
knowledge of and regard to the laws im- 
pressed upon our being, can scarcely be called 
a prayer; but is that unceasing aspiration 
which denotes spiritual life; in the words of 
the poet; the Christians vital breath; in 
Scripture language, the prayer without ceas- 


ing. 
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Our Dury To our Mempers.—It is pro- 
posed in one of the Monthly Meetings of 
Philadelphia, to appoint a Committee to con- 
sider what our Society owes to its members 
in order to increase their active interest in 
its affairs. The same concern exists probably 
in many other meetings, though it may not 
have taken shape for action; for when we 
hear in every report of the state of our 
Society, that our meetings for worship are 
much neglected, we must be aware that there 
is need for us to consider the fact that much 
valuable materia] for future usefulness among 
us is being drawn off into other channels, and 
that Quakerism, which has been flowing as a 
broad river for two hundred years must 
dwindle and cease to be serviceable to the 
coming generations if its feeders are cut off. 
A portion of those who leave us no doubt 
carry with them into other societies some of 
our views or testimonies, which become a 
modifying influence with those in whose re- 
ligious fellowship they join; but these violate 
the principle which sets us apart from all 
other professing Christians—that of a free 
gospel ministry, and the all-sufficiency of the 
spirit to furnish spiritual food. 


Many young people go to hear a sermon as 
they would go to hear a lecture, feeling justi- 
fied in paying for the one as they would for 
the other, and the importance of deciding on 
the principle of the matter not being presented 
to their minds, they, perhaps, unconsciously 
allow, little by little, a wall of separation to 


be built between them and the Society in 
which they have membership by birth. 

The most liberal churches afford much en- 
tertainment for young people—sewing socie- 
ties, fairs, literary societies, and sociables 
make up a list of attractions mostly harmless, 
and very conducive to social good feeling. 

Now, whether out of this natural and 
harmless commingling there will grow a real, 
earnest religious experience we do not know ; 
but we do know that in the divine order the 
natural is first, and afterward the spiritual, 
and we may ask ourselves the question, have 
we done enough in a social way to draw to us 
those who have seen no farther than the 
natural. It is the testimony of some young 
people that they have weighed us in this 
balance and found us wanting. 

The outward manifestation of religion is 
largely social, and if there is coldness among 
us as members of our church, the chill soon 
creeps into that which is seeking-the divine, 
and we fail to give encouragement for the 
putting forth of the tender life in thoughtful 
minds. Earnestness must be a growth, it can 
only come after we are interested, and if we 
can secure the love and fellowship of those 
who are growing toward years of understand- 
ing, we may hope to see a larger number of 
earnest young people to transmit our simple 
faith than we can at present discover. 





IsRaAEL 1N Russta.—The civilized world 
will hear with satisfaction that a commission 
has been appointed by the Russian Govern- 
ment to examine and amend the laws relating 
to Jews in Russia. The commission are di- 
rected to see, if possible, what ought to be 
done to soften the condition of the Children 
of Israel in the dominions of the Czar. 

All good men must rejoice to see this step 
in the right direction, though it may be a very 
short one; for the Hebrew has recently had 
such hard measure in Russia that inquiry into 
the particulars can hardly fail to effect some 
improvement in their status. 

The task of governing a great empire, con- 
sisting of many races, and extending over 
such vast territories is one which must tax to 
the uttermost the wisest heads, and call forth 
all the sympathies of the noblest hearts. The 
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wisdom and benevolence of the present 
emperor has as yet scarcely been fully tested. 
But even with the greatest natural gifts, none 
of the earth’s potentates has more need of the 
divine guidance and of the sympathies of his 
fellow man than he who now essays to sway 
the sceptre of Russia. 

The passionate unrest and the so-called 
Nihilism of the millions of this empire, while 
they may be forerunners of better things for 
the Russian in the future than the past has 
known, complicate intensely the difficulties of 
the ever difficult problem of government. 
But with the national anthorities on the side 
of the right, antagonisms must grow feebler, 
and such progress be secured as will satisfy 
the aspirations of the peoples. 





Tue New Tarirr.—The enactment of a 
new tariff law by the Congress which has just 
dissolved is welcomed by most persons en- 
gaged in business, as it fixes a basis around 
which the manufacturers and the traffic of 
the country may arrange themselves. The 
uncertainty was paralyzing to many great 
industries, and the final measure adopted by 
Congress embodied conditions which will 
largely reduce taxation without, it is hoped, 
beirg disastrous to our important manufac- 
turers. 

If an uncompromising spirit had prevailed 
in the national councils, no bill could have 
passed Congress, and it might have been 
deemed needful by the President to call an 
extra session. This is not now to be appre- 
hended, and it is hoped that the tariff contro- 
versy is at an end for years to come. 


EpvucaTION IN THE UNITED StaTEs.—Our 
national government has published (through 
its Bureau of Education) comparative statis- 
tics of sixty of the principal countries in the 
world in regard to education at the present 
time. From these it would appear that about 
five and one-quarter millions of our youth 
are growing up in illiteracy. With universal 
suffrage, this is rather an alarming showing, 
and one that should awaken anxious thought 
on the part of those in authority. With a 
population of over 50,000,000, and 15,302,860 
children of school age, only about 10,035,546 
are under instruction, leaving more than one- 








third without that intellectual or scholastic 
training essential to their development into 
competent citizens of a republic of equal 
rights. In explanation of this it should be 
remembered that the average length of the 
school period is 14} years, and this is more 
than is allowed in any other nation. 

In Prussia nearly all the school population 
is under instruction ; but the school age is 
from 6 to 14 (8 years), while in the United 
States the period is nearly double. Sweden 
also has nearly or quite all her children under 
instruction, with the same school period. The 
great empire of Germany has its whole school 
population of 7,500,000 in the enjoyment of 
school privileges, thus taking better care in 
training her children for citizenship than does 
our republic. 

Our government expenditure for education 
is shown to be far greater in proportion to 
population than that of any other land, indi- 
cating that large facilities are provided. But, 
undoubtedly, even these large facilities are 
inadequate and should be increased; and 
State Legislatures should seriously consider 
the question of compulsory education. A 
people upon whom is laid the responsibilities 
of American citizenship cannot afford to 
allow an utterly illiterate class to grew up in 
their midst. 





MARRIED. 


PICKERING—THORP.—On First month 
18th, 1883, according to. the order of the So- 
ciety of Friends at Green Plain Meeting-house, 
Clark county, Ohio, Henry F. Pickering, of 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Belmont —e 
Ohio, to Ann F.. Thorp of Green Plain Monthly 
Meeting, Clark county, Ohio, formerly of 
Morgan county, Ohio. 





DIED. 


BIDDLE—0n the morning of Second month 
26th, 1883, at her residence, Pemberton, N. J., 
Sarah S. Biddle, widow of Clement Biddle, in 
her 84th year; for many years an elder of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

BROW N—On Second month 238d, 1883, at 
Pendleton, Indiana, of Bright’s disease, El- 
wood Brown, in his 67th year. A member of 
Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 


DOUGHTEN—Suddenly, on the evening 
of Third month 2d, 1883, at Lumberton, N.J., 
Sarah W., wife of Franklin C. Doughten. 


GAWTHROP—On Third month 2d, 1883, 
at Kennet Square, Pa., Sarah R., wife of 
James Gawthrop, and daughter of the late 
Joseph and Esther C. Ridgway, of Phila- 
delphia. 
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JANNEY—On the morning of First month 
9th, 1883, at her home near Springboro, Ohio, 
of apoplexy, Frances 8., wife of Mahlon T. 
Janney, in the 59th year of her age. An elder 
of Springboro Monthly Meeting. 

She was a kind and loving mother, anda 
friend to those in need. The beautiful exam- 
ple she has left will long be remembered. 


JONES—On Second month 14th, 1883, at 
her home in Plymouth, Martha L. Jones, 
widow of Isaac Jones, in her 90th year. 


JONES—On Eleventh mo. ist, 1882, Evan, 
son of Evan D. and Annie P. Jones, in his 
18th year. : 


JONES—On First month 18th, 1883, Martha, 
wife of John Jones, in her 86th year. 


MARSHALL-—On the evening of Third 
month 5th, 1883, Clarence Mather, son of 
Alfred and Florence V. Marshall members of 
the Monthly Meeting, of Philadelphia, aged 
3 years. 


MATTHEWS.—0On First-day, Second mo. 
25th, 1883, at her residence, N. Exeter street, 
Baltimore, Elizabeth M. Matthews, in the 72d 
year of her age; a Minister of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend had been in impaired health 
for some time; but her active exertions for 
necessary business, or on behalf of others, were 
not given up until within the last few weeks, 
and her place at meeting was never vacant, 
except from actual inability to be there. Her 
illness involved much physical suffering ; but 
she gave full expression as to the clearness of 
the way before her, and the end was peace. 

Her funeralat Aisquith Street Meeting House, 
on 28th ult. was a large and solemn gathering 
especially impressive ; but the testimony borne 
before by members in humbler life, as to: her 
practical working for their good ; the overflow 
of grateful hearts for many a deed of kindness 
called up, in connection with her, emphatically 
the thought: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.”’ 


MAYS—At his residence in Belmont, Bel- 
mont co., Ohio, Jacob Mays, a member of 
Stillwater. Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged 
74 years. . 

e was remarkable for tenderness of heart 
and endearing social qualities. His illness, 
which was one of intense suffering for over a 
year, was borne with great patience and sweet- 
ness of mind. Often expressing a wish that 
he might remain conscious to the close, which 
desire was mercifully granted. His was a life 
of doing good, nothing seemed to give him 
more pleasure than extending the hand of 
help to the needy. About three years since he 
became mi pe neem with the principles of 
Friends and adopted them. 


MOORE—On Third month 4th, 1883, at 
Philadelphia, Edith Jackson, daughter of 
William Q. and Amy M. P. Moore, aged 8 
months. 

RICHARDSON.—On Second month 2d, 
1883, at the residence of her son, Edward 
Richardson, in Langhorne, Bucks co., Pa., 
Mary Richardson, widow of the late Joshua 
Richardson, in the 72d year of her age; a 
member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


Although for many years confined to the 
house through indisposition, she took a lively 
interest in affairs pertaining to her religious 
Society ; and her bright example of love and 
poe will long be cherished in the hearts of 
1er relatives and friends. 

SPEAK MAN—On Second month 21st, 1883, 
Mary Speakman, at her residence in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, in her 76th year. A member 
of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 
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The following subscriptions and donations 
for rebuilding Swarthmore have been received 
since last report : 


From Tenth mo. Ist to the Annual Meeting, 
Twelfth mo. 3d, 1882. 








RING vicvctieraccncnttnnmncccsnssacodnibedessécuinete $100 
Amnie Shoemaker. ......cccccccccccccccsccccecces -- 100 
ND ORRRIEOR. pv cccccsevccdevesescsscesdsececs 25 
George Talrer......000 .cccrscrvsscccnsreccsccsetocscccs 50 
a IIE sinnncanececkcconbssannsdeneannvecrngmpeiben 25 
From Twelfth mo. 3d, 1882, to Third mo. 2d, 
1883 
Deborah F. Wharton. ........ccccecerceeeseeee $500 
Isabella Lippincott............sececeeeeereeees 200 
Joseph W. Hawley. ...........sscccscccsssceees 25 
Ann M. Hawley.......cceccccereecserseceeeesees 25 
I I i kde ogni nennineaonin 1,000 
Mr TRIG 0. oi vnccssees cvsvvenstecsii’ 1,000 
I I sea ch aene 500 
COTE MINNIE... 5 cnc ounslananeunie oni 50 
TP REERDID F. TRAM OR ines css sc ccc occcccccccesvese 250 
NT RRIAIRAEE 5 ssssnncnsesssdecanecsiese 250 
Richard H. Downing... ...........seeseeeeeeee 500 
PN NOIR occ osnkss ecesctceasecosescsece 150 
ON 6 Na alii duis cin ipgnsuweaseaethe 1,000 
Rebecca M. Downing................ scccceeces = 
Samuel Marshall..........00:.ccsseccesesceseeeees 3,500 
Thomas Ridgway...........cccccccccrcvsesseees 200 
BAM CRABTRRT ~-..005:000 v0sesecccnseceesenecess 100 
NS SS ree 50 
NS Ts INR 6s. cannciedsasase cncedsubescces 100 
PND BINION css uns scosenecsececssesosacetine 100 
NE NE cons ccs venensstaacenaedecee 100 
Anna W. Frost Clapp...........0.sesesssseeeeee 50 
NN occa ccasbvessebsp vaseasnncenans 250 
I, Eo scascsieccnicossesseesnnneceens 50 
Patience H. Leggett. 2% 
Joseph T. Moore............. 50 
Es MA IEDs vcscicnscobassabcensosasveccvessos 250 
§Coyras Phillins........cccccrccccscccccsssccescccoscce 50 
ID As, PIB focecs .cascorectsnscevseeocses 50 
PD RIE, ices ncunncunsdneapannewesswnacsers 100 
Lydia M. Stephens,..............ccccsscrseccsvees 300 
Mary W. Stephens..........0+ sccccrreseee eves 100 
RN IE is wisntincs vintcecdatecpsnense 50 
ES MINT cissensonpenenswoconenenepinenenoerenn 25 
NE PN cc can chnpnanescoceeseevecenpaoces 25 
I soi cn cnn cabanpnthavsmenebnceehis 100 
i  iiinisccann scceanpticesinceseeoess 100 
WU BL, J. FAG OC re ccccecccccc cee 100 
H. L. Worthington 20 
I aia 10 
Timothy T. Eastburn............cccccccesseeees 10 
PNT IINEIE ii o5 ésscvesesvcovcdetoondonnase 10 
ea ite 30 
Wm. R. Chambers...........sccse0s grocepsocceone 5 
RE ID ois nds séppensnendhsenweédianl veites 30 
SE TINE nccccngcnnannessanass myesbninwananvin 40 
ASTON W I*Nt..........00cccccccesrcccevcccesevccece 300 
WV TTRnae TRATUTOII soo niesccecvcsecccscscvcedesocess 200 
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ee FR pecern ces eeseremnegesmecenneeqers 200 | Susannah W. Haines... ......+--e00---seeeeeees 75 
Hannah W.. Sterling. ........scccccccesedconeses 100 | Elizabeth C. Haitnes.......00 ccsecececeesecereees 7 
SOIT, TI vanccicns cvscekerecacscsonseseses 50 | Fannie A. Willets...........-.cccccccsccesecscsees 50 
as cadinuatetie GO | Felice Te. WIC ~.ecccccccccccdecccccasecccncccsss 25 
Wethered B. Thomas............ccsseseeessees 25 | Annie C. Willetts............ccccccssssecercrrers 25 
Ee, Tan dsibi ica setindanxtncteinsosniniuacécs 100 | Martha W, Mott 25 
I Bs II. . .., ccncusocensseneanpuebin TOD | Cammtns WER a. oo sciccccscceatcsencsitaceddeboatiden 25 
William H. Macy..........ccccccces secccereeeeeee 975 | Edmund Alllen.............scccsccccoccsvees iain 100 
Mary Be ictnesasecad eee 200 | Joshua Brinton 25 
- Joseph M. Spencer..... woheee os III cs sconce. ceneniumnananensi 25 
Thomas Kirk...............ssccssscsssesess Rites BD) Aatets METIE. .....<0-.cccccccsens <cosvesevescosense 25. 
I IG 0s ckacounssaubinedebabents 500 Caroline Ballenger daa eaaaies se eescecceseneees 25 
a iin ci eet pata vinasonesninsegeeiiaSunt 50 | Elizabeth R. Post....... goneenee cccsoscceseseerets 150 
IID vcancccnna cethessnecesassome Pe 1 RCN Oe OEE oc cncicedcencensentencpsandoowarpaon 500 
PTE, GIN, ccncinnighs canvaadessepacnnosses 2,000 | Howard W. Lippincott. ...+.eceeeeeeeeeeeeee 100 
A TD iidivesonececencsccscstdtss sebenene 100 | Anna H. Lippincott...........ccceseeeeeeeeseees 250 
Hancock & Levick.......-sesesecerereeeeeeees 500 | Ezra Lippincott. ....--cs+sesseesesessseeeresseeen 250 
NIE IN isons cagnlgnennkennnbaebkiuabeins 100 | Friends High School, Baltimore.......... 75 
Henry Disston & Soms.........ccccccccsssceseees 500 | F. Emory Lamb...........cccccccssseeeceeeesseee 25 
Thomas 8. Leedom..........csseseeegeeserees 500 | Mary L. Roberta............s00.sceceseee deepen 25 
WA. Davis..........ccrsrrrrrrroroccccssssscrscrores 25 | Edith D. Bentley..........ssccccseeeeessrreeens 25 
Edward Bringhurst. puaedesadecsebicessdoosnucetes 100 Ephraim Larrabee...... scadiieenatatcedaammauianinaans 25 
Frank B. Brastow......-..---sssssssssssessseen 25 | Edward H. Ogden........ccsessesseesenennecoees 500 
Tsaac H. Clothier............secesseesescerseees 2,500 | Francia Perote........c.cccccccscssscsecnsceseceesse 200 
ns nhs occa mibhahalel 100 | Franeis Perott’s Soms.........cccccccceseceeeeee 300 
Daniel Underhill............-sssesessssssseeeeees RE en Is . srcccsceietrianchenmeanininnn 75 
Tames R. Willets.........000 ceeeeeesseerrerreeees 100 | Samuel J. Cresswell............sssssssssees soeee 125 
Mary TNE i cdsareuesid taakenscodtacéebasauesboen 100 George Sint IIE. oc canabadaccasehusescntamnnies 50 
RS TORING ki cicnssenn doses scdsievecnve 100 | Thomas Williams, Jr 50 
I, BIE sak sha snnticeciorcindedescoee worusen 25 George M. Lewis........--ssceceee eeeeeeeee ees 25 
CRIES E.SUN O cin ccccssccncescseesccscesece John S, Stephens......... ...scceeeeeeesees ms 125 
pes SO eee TD, WE ORRIN, FUROR occsincedes<Kocescodesceuteen 125 
Frederick E. L. Willets Benjamin H. Shoemaket..........-:ss++e+++ 125 
Henry T. Willets........secescseeeeeereeees Robert Shoemaket.........ssssccesssseseereees 125, 
John T. Willets.........ccceserserrrrrreerrereneee 200 | Joseph S. Miller.............cccsscsssscssceecesee 125 
Samuel Willetts, of Roslyn... 50 | Joseph W. H. Wiateon...ccccccccssccccscccccea 100 
I I a si cccvenesaixén Gedinsenevecesnd 1,000 Samuel N. Pusey La itnentodenedulenae:. Guciabeenie 200 
JOHN M. George........eserceecesereceeersesereeens 1,000 | William W. Justice.............00++ cneideaesanbed 100 
Joseph W. George.......cceccccecceesesecceeseees 1,000 | Ellis D. Williams...... ........ccccscccceseeeeees 100 
I II Si iis crn te ncckacdcedsveves Aeceacctices 50 | Edward C. Knight.............sscsecsesseserees 200 
I issicdsansbianies vec0uesegs <obdrneaeseat 25 | Rdward B. Edward.............scccssseceeesee 100 
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this useful part is by its capacity for showing 
whether there is more or less than the usual 
‘quantity of watery vapor permeating the 
otherwise dry gases in the upper parts of the 
atmosphere, this watery vapor not being by 
any means the visible clouds themselves, but 
the invisible water-gas out of which they 
have to be formed, and by means of which, 
when over-abundant, they obtain their privi- 
lege for enacting rain-fall. So that never 
were wiser words uttered and more terse 
philosophy than those which are to be found 
an the ancient book of Job, wherein, of the 
wondrously “balanced clouds” high up in 
mid-air, it is said, “They pour down rain 
according to the vapor thereof.” 

More or less of this water-vapor is always 
in the air, even on the very clearest days, 
and a happy thing for men that it is so; for, 
as Dr. Tyndall and others have well shown, 
it moderates the excesses of hot solar radia- 
tion by day and cold radiation of the sky at 
night, and is more abundant in the hotter 
than in the colder parts of the earth. Where- 
fore, according largely to its temperature for 
the time being, the air—otherwise consisting 
almost entirely of nitrogen and oxygen—can 
sustain, and does sustentiote, as it were, a spe- 
cified amount of this watery vapor, invisibly 
to the naked eye, the microscope, or the tele- 
scope ; but not so to the instrument of recent 
times, the spectroscope. And if the air ver- 
tically above any one place becomes presently 
charged with more than its usual dose of such 
transparent watery vapor (as it easily may, 
by various modes and processes of nature), 
the spectroscope shows that fact immediately, 
even while the sky is still blue; clouds soon 
after form, or thicken if already formed, and 
rain presently begins to descend. 

But how does the spectroscope show to the 
eye what is declared to be invisible in all 
ordinary optical instruments? It is partly 
by its power of discriminating the differently 
colored rays of which white light is made up, 
and partly by the quality impressed on the 
molecules of water at their primeval'creation, 
but only recently discovered, of stopping out 
<ertain of those rays so discriminated and 
placed in a rainbow-colored order by the 
prism and slit of the spectroscope, but trafis- 
mitting others freely. Hence it is that, on 
looking at the light of the sky through any 
properly adjusted spectroscope, we see, be- 
sides the Newtonian series of colors from red 
to violet, and besides all the thin, dark 
Fraunhofer, or solar originated lines, of which 
it is not my object now to speak, we see, I 
say, in one very definite part—viz., between 
the orange and yellow of that row of colors, 
or “spectrum,” as it is called—a dark, hazy 
band stretching across it. That is the chief 
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band of watery vapor; and to see it very 
dark, even black, do not look at a dark par 
of the sky or at black clouds therein, but 
look, rather, where the sky is brightest, full- 
est of light to the naked eye, and where you 
can see through the greatest length of such 
well-illumined air, at a low, rather than high, 


angle of altitude, and either in warm wea- . 


ther or, above all, just before a heavy rain- 
fall, when there is and must be an extra 
supply of watery vapor in the atmosphere. 
Any extreme darkness, therefore, seen in that 
water-vapor band beyond what is usual for 
the season of the year and the latitude of the 
place isan indication of rain-material accu- 
mulating abnormally; while, on the other 
hand, any notable deficiency in the darkness 
of it, other circumstances being the same, 
gives probability of dry weather, or absence 
of rain for very want of material to make 
it; and the band has, therefore, been called, 
shortly, “ the rain-band.” Thus, also, “ rain- 
band spectroscopes ” have been specially con- 
structed by several most expert opticians in 
size so small as to be carriable in the waist- 
coat-pocket, but so powerful and true that a 
glance of two seconds’ duration through one 
of them suffices to tell.an experienced ob- 
server the general condition of the whole at- 
mosphere. Especially, too, of the upper parts 
of it, where any changes—as they take place 
there almost invariably earlier than below— 
enable such an observer to favor his friends 
around him with a prevision of what they are 
likely soon to experience.—London Times. 





REFLECTED LIGHTS. 
BY CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


The evening star that softly sheds 
Its tender light on me, 

Hath other place in the heavenly blue 
Than that I seem to see. 


Too faint and slender is that beam 
To keep its pathway true, 

In the vast space of cloud and mist 
It seeks an exit through. 


Nor light of star, nor truth of God, 
Through earth-born clouds and doubt 
Can straightway pierce the hearts of nen 

And drive the darkness out. 


On bent, misshapen lines of faith 
We backward strive to trace 
The love and glory that we ne’er 

Could gaze on face to face. 


Each fails, through dim and wanderingsight, 
The vision whole to see, 

But none are there so poor and blind 
But catch some glimpse of Thee,— 


Some knowledge of the better way, 
And of that life divine 

Of which. our yearning hope is both 

The prophecy and sign. 
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From the British Friend. 
UNDER HIS SHADOW. 


Busy footsteps coming, going, 
Calls so varied to obey ; 
Never-ceasing sound and motion 
Going on from day to day ; 
Till at times my brain grows dizzy 
With the constant whirl and strife, 
And I long and plead for stillness— 
E’en one moment’s hush in life. 


Softly steals the Master’s answer, 
With the peoee it always brings, 
‘Thou canst find the wished-for quiet 
In the shadow of My wings; 
Hiding there from earthly turmoil, 
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brilliant collection of stars to which is given 
the name of Orion. The outline of this. 
figure is made by four stars, the upper eastern. 
one, Betelgeuse, and the lower western one, 
Rigel, being of the first magnitude. About 
midway between these two is a row of three 
stars, equally distant and equally bright, 
called the belt of Orion. The two first-mag- 
nitude stays in Orion, with two others of the- 
same grade form a vast rhombus. If we ex- 
tend a line parallel to the horizon west from 
Betelgeuse it will meet Aldebaran ; while one 
drawn eastward from Rigel extends to Sirius,. 


$1 Sate amd Wheat bementia their aleadin the brightest of the stars. The belt of Orion 
Hearing e’en My faintest whisper : is at the intersection of the two diagonals, 
Through the silence I have made. and therefore at the centre of the rhombus. 
“ All the day ’mid cares and duties, Two of the stars of this rhombus, Sirius 
Pleasures, worries, griefs, and stings, and Betelgense, form, with Procyon, an equi- 
Thou hast near a place of refuge lateral triangle, in which Sirius makes the 
Underheath My outstretched wings; vertex, nearest the south, and Procyon and 
Then while twilight shades are deep’ning : ; 
ae Betelgeuse make the base. almost parallel 
And thy yearning is for rest, ; ; : 
Thou may’st creep within their shadow with the horizon. In studying these figures 
And lie down upon My breast. on an artificial representation, it is important 
“So, not only when thou’rt weary, to observe that a planisphere distorts them, 
There I waut thee to abide, their true relations being better seen on a. 
But to live from morn till evening celestial globe. At the present time one not 
——- a ae ee : conversant with astronomy should be careful 
sei 5 WwW 8 lesson : + 
Missing neither look nor word, not to get Jupiter and Saturn into the figures- 
> d Feeling all the gentle touches formed by the stars. 
; Of thy loved and loving Lord.” To those that can command a telescope,. 
Thank Thee, Father! Master, thank Thee, | ¢ Bee-hive star-cluster in Cancer is an inter- 
For the message Thou hast sent, esting object. While less brilliant to the un- 
Ere Thy weary, wayward servant aided sight than the Pleiades or Hyades, the 
Under other shadows went. _ greater closeness of the stars makes it more 
Even midst the light and sunshine satisfactory for telescopic observation. In 
Round my life Thy Spirit flings; ss i all it t 
Yes, through all my days I’ll shelter VeRERG, SRO Gy 95: WS RO SR Oe See 
In the shadow of Thy wings. not forget the great nebula in Orion, about 
Dublin. E.M.B. | half-way from the belt to the lower stars. 
od While no artificial aid is needed to show it 
RD TeoT Serer when the moon is absent and the sky is clear, 
| oe ee See... with the aid of a telescope it ae an 
At the present season our evening sky pre- | appearance of rare brilliancy and attractive~ 
sents a more brilliant array than at any other | ness. Joun M. Curb. 
timein the year. In studying the grouping of | Third mo., 8th, 1883. 
mH i a stars it is desirable, where possible, to use 
. 3 some more satisfactory classification than that O ichbori Republi Mexico, is just 
| into constellations. ‘The outlines formed by Fe ee Tr TnDe 
the stars seldom give even a hint of the |20W claiming more than ordinary attention. 
figures sketched in the maps of the constel-| The extending of lines of railroad into the 
i lations ; so that the latter affords no help in newly-opened coal-fields, and among the valu- 
learning the stars. Yet so thoroughly have | abje timber that is: found in the more tropical. 
the Great Bear, the Lion, the Virgin, and the f th ‘ll add le te th 
Archer become incorporated into our astro- | P@Tts of the COMMIS, WHR SO. Sra ° 
nomical literature, that they will probably | material wealth of the nation, and be the 
persist as long as there is any astronomy, | means of bringing about industry and enter- 
a ge illogical though they are. A pre-| prise among the people, and doubtless lead to 
ferable method of studying star grouping| , jarge immigration in the near future. 
is by the geometrical figures formed by Of this Republic the Public Led : 
the principal stars. On any clear evening, om nella ciappimet tb 7 re 
about seven o’clock, there is to be seen, | late issue says: : 
immediately on the meridian, about half-way| “The twenty-seven States of Mexico, it 
’ between the south point and the zenith, that | need hardly be said, are in various stages of 
as 
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development, yet even the Indians are de- 
scribed by travelers as unsatisfied until they 
have furnished themselves with pegged shoes 
and ready-made trowsers from the United 
States. The difficulty of transportation tends 
to great wastefulness in Mexican products in 
some districts, and to lack of industry, pro- 
duction and enterprise in others, because of 
the difficulty of getting to available markets. 
Thus, in one State, rosewood, ebony, cedar 
and mahogany are burned for firewood, while 
in the city of Mexico, which has no coal in 
its vicinity, timber for either manufacture or 
firewood is scarce and high. Coal, now being 
mined near Lampazos, a portion of the coal- 
field of Southern Texas, has been already 
used to drive the Baldwin engines on the 
Mexican National Railway. Mexico extends 
over three zones in altitude, if not in latitude. 
Its succession of terraces gives it cold, hot 
and temperate regions in a territory some- 
thing greater than that of France, Spain, 
Great Britain, and Germany combined. At 
the same time, by reason of these peculiari- 
ties, its topography gives it no length of 
navigable rivers in the interior, though its 
waterfalls from the snow mountains fur- 
aish bountiful supply for mill-power and 
irrigation. 

“The Mexican people appear to be quite 
alive at this time to the awakening business 
enterprise in the shape of capital, which is 
being poured into their country, and one of 
their journals states that thirteen of the new 
subsidiary lines of steam or horse railway are 
being built by Mexican capital. Cotton mills 
and the electric light have made their appear- 
ance; schools and sewing machines multiply. 
As republicans the States of Mexico appear 
to have outgrown their habit of revolution, 
and to be putting their energies, instead, into 
other governing channels. ‘The rapid transit 
of their roads is beginning to take the place 
of the (once) rapid transit of governments. 
The bulk of the population are the native 
Indian descendants of old Mexico, docile and 
industrious and altogether different, even in 
the remotest mountain regions, from the raid- 
ing Apaches and Comanches, against whom 
Mexican and American troops are alike kept 
under arms. It is some years since a corre- 
spondent of the Ledger called attention to 
the coarse dress goods and dry goods, obtained 
exclusively from Great Britain by the Mexi- 
ean trade in the absence of competitive busi- 
ness enterprise in sending American manu- 
factured goods into the country. A different 
state of things has already come about from 
the closer commynication between the two 
countries by thé opening roads, and will 


grow with their extension, treaty or no 
treaty.” 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

A recent discovery.—A. H. Keene, a stu- 
dent of Ethnology, has given in “ Nature” 
the result of his examination of a female 
child about seven years of age, who is excit- 
ing much interest among English scientists, 
from the fact of her being human, with well- 
developed Simian characteristics. She has 
received the name of Krao, and is on exhi- 
bition at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 
London. 

Since her arrival in London, she has ac- 
quired several English words which she uses 
intelligently. Her articulation is said to be 
defective; she has already so far adapted her- 
self to civilized ways, that the mere threat to 
be sent back to her own people is always suf- 
ficient to suppress any symptoms of unruly 
conduct. 

The father, mother, and this child, were 
found by Karl Bock, a well-known Eastern 
explorer, in the interior of the Laos country, 
Burmah, whence other specimens of hairy 
people have been brought, some of whom 
have resided in the Burmese capital. 

From the description given by A. H. 
Keene, in “ Nature” of First month 11th, the 
following is copied : 

“ Physically Krao presents several peculiar 
features. The head and low forehead: are 
covered down to the bushy eyebrows with the 
deep black, lank, and lustreless hair, charac- 
teristic of the Mongoloid races. The whole 
body is also overgrown with a far less dense 
coating of soft, black hair about a quarter of 
an inch long, but nowhere close enough to 
conceal the color of the skin, which may be 
described as of a dark olive-brown shade. 
The nose is extremely short and low, with ex- 
cessively broad nostrils, merging in the full 
pouched cheeks, into which she appears to 
have te habit of stuffing her food, monkey- 
fashion. Like those of the anthropoids her 
feet are also prehensile, and the hands so 
flexible that they bend quite back over the 
wrists. The thumb also doubles completely 
back, and of the four fingers, all the top 
joints bend at pleasure independently inwards. 
Prognathism (projection of the lower jaw), 
seems to be very slightly developed, and the 
beautiful round black eyes, are very large 
and perfectly horizontal. Hence the expres- 
sion is on the whole far from unpleasing. 
But it should be mentioned that when in a 
pet, Krao’s lips are said to protrude so far as 
to give her “ quite a chimpanzee look.” 

soon after their capture, the father appears 
to have died of cholera, while the mother 
was detained at Bangkok by the Siamese 
Government so that Krao alone could be 
brought to England. But before his death a 
photograph of the father was taken by Mr. 
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older persons, when a little trouble on their 
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Bock, who describes him as “completely 
covered with a thick hairy coat, exactly like 
that of the anthropoid apes. On his face not 
only had he a heavy, bushy beard and whis- 
kers, similar in every respect to the hairy 
family at the court of the King of Burmah, 
who also came from the same region as that 
in which Krao and her father were found ; 
but every part was thoroughly enveloped in 
hair. The long arms and the rounded stom- 
ach also proclaimed his close alliance to the 
monkey-form, while his power of speech and 
his intelligence were so far developed that 
before his death he was able to utter a few 
words in Malay. 

Assuming the accuracy of these statements, 
and of this description, little Krao, of course, 
at once acquires exceptional scientific impor- 
tance. She would at all events be a living 
proof of the presence of a hairy race in fur- 
ther India, a region at present mainly occu- 

ied by almost hairless Mongoloid peoples. 

rom these races the large, straight eyes 
would also detach the Krao type, and point 
to a possible connection with the hairy, 
straight-eyed Aino tribes still surviving in 
Yesso and Sakhalin, and formerly widely dif- 
fused over Japan and the opposite aalelad 


‘ A PLEA FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 
Don’t expect too much of them; 
taken you forty years, it may be,to make you 
what you are, with all jonpinann of experi- 
ence; and I will -dare say you are a faulty 
being at best. Above all, don’t expect judg- 
ment in a child or patience under trials. 
Sympathize in their mistakes and troubles: 
don’t ridicule them. Remember not to meas- 
ure a child’s trials by your standard. “As 
one whom his mother ecomforteth,’ says the 
inspired writer ; and beautifully does he con- 


vey to us the deep, faithful love that ought 


to be found in every woman’s heart, the un- 
failing sympathy with all her children’s 
griefs. 

Let the memories of their childhood be as 
bright as you can make them. Grant them 
every innocent pleasure in your power. We 
have often felt our temper rise to see how 
carelessly their little plans were thwarted by 


part would have given the child pleasure, 
the memory of which would last a lifetime. 
Lastly, don’t think a child hopeless because 
it betrays some very bad habits. We have 
known children that seemed to have been 
born thieves and liars, so early did they dis- 
play these undesirable traits; yet we have 
lived to see those same children become noble 
men and women, and ornaments to society. 
We must confess they had wise, affectionate 
parents. And, whatever else you may be 


it has 






compelled to deny your child by your cir: 
cumstances in life, give it what it most 


values, plenty of love.—Central Christian 
Advocate. 





A NATIONAL exhibition is to be held at Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, beginning July 24th, 1883. 

A REVISED translation of the New Testa- 
ment in Swedish will be published next year. 

THE charter of the Florida Ship Canal Com- 
pany was signed by the Governor of Florida 
on Saturday. 

THE Emperor of Germany has given 1,000 
marks to the fund for the relief of sufferers by 
the floods in America. 

FRENCH silk merchants are thinking about 
acclimatizing a species of spider which has 
been discovered on the African coast. This 


spider makes a thread very like yellow silk 
and almost as strong. 


A SouTHERN Exposition will be held at 
Louisville, Ky., beginning August 1st, 1883, 
and continuing one hundred days. The main 
building, now in progress, is 900 by 600 feet, 
covering about thirteen acres. 

THE Asiatic Society of India have taken 
steps to erect a monument ou the site of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, the dungeon in which 
146 British prisoners were confined on June 
20, 1756, of which number 123 died the same 
night. 

A LETTER from the Bishop of Raphoe, county 
Dentanh. is published, in which he says the 
only chance the destitute people have to main- 
tain life is through charity. esays the policy 
of the government is evidently one of exter- 
mination. 

WITHIN eee a a four thousand 
patents applying electricity in some shape or 
other have been granted. As naturally’to be 
expected, the great proportion of these refer to 

rocesses and improvements for furnishing 
ight and power. 

THE great flood which inundated Bristol, 
England, last autumn, isto be commemorated 
by forty ornamental ——— placed in the 
streets, their heights varying to correspond 
with the level which the water reached at the 
points where they stand. _ 


THE first anthracite coal-breaker outside of 
Pennsylvania in the United States started Md 
at Crested Butte, Col., on January 26th. Th 
is a matter of no small importance to Colorado. 
In Gunnison county an abundance of anthra- 
cite coal is found, but it has heretofore not 
been possible to bring it into the market in 
ood shape for want of machinery to prepare 
t properly, 

THE Ohio river and its tributaries continues 
to fall, and the Mississippi to rise. The Chief 
Signal Officer gives notice that the Mississippi 
flood will continue to increase until about the 
4th of March when it will reach its maximum, 
“and in many places will prove as destructive 
as the floods of last year.” The Life-Saving 
Service men sent to Louisville had up to the 
17th ult. rescued or relieved from suffering in 
the submerged districts no fewer than 35,000 
human beings. 
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- THEdistress among the people in Loughrea, 
Ireland, is alarming. Crowds of persons are 
besieging the houses of the priests, clamoring 
for food. The Town Commissioners have 
been hurriedly convened to take measures to- 
ward relieving the wants of the people. 


THE earnings of the Union Pacific Railway 
for the year 1882 were $30,363,900, an increase 
of $329,800 over 1881. The expenses were 
$16,061,950, a decrease of $750,700, and the sur- 
plus $14,301,970, an increase of $1,080,500. This 
statement includes the earnings and expenses 
of the entire Union Pacific Railway system. 


Dr. TUKE, in a lecture lately delivered be- 
fore the Edinburgh Health Society, remarked 
that one of the great causes of over-strain in 
early youth was the vicious system of competi- 
tive examinations. It deflected the mind of 
the child from the proper object of education, 
and too frequently left the physical, as well as 
the mental, constitution a wreck. 


Ir is said that a trial of paper rails is about 
to be made on a prominent Western line. It 
is claimed that the pulp of which the rails are 
entirely composed is by pressure made as solid 
as metal and much more durable, while the 
safety thus obtained is multiplied by exemp- 
tion from atmospheric changes that comprise 
the main drawback to steel. 


On the 20th of last month a panic was caused 
in the school-house attached to the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
in New York, by an outbreak of fire under the 
stairs on the second floor. Several hundred 
children rushed wildly down the stairs, and 
the railing giving way the struggling mass 
were thrown to the floor below. Sixteen chil- 
dren were killed and six injured, several dan- 
gerously. 

THE Russian Minister of the Interior, hav- 
ing proposed to close the academy where 
women are studying for the medical profession, 
on the plea that it was a hotbed for Nihilism, 
was prevented by the personal interference of 
the Empress, who is very anxious that the 
number of surgeons and physicians should be 
largely increased in Russia, so as to be able 
to reduce the chronic epidemics, especially 
diphtheria and small-pox, which annually 
carry off so many victims. 

CIRCULARS relative to the collection and 
distribution of astronomical intelligence have 
been sent out by the Harvard College Observa- 
tory since it was made the American centre of 
such collection and distribution in an inter- 
national scheme—Kiel being the correspond- 
ing European centre. Mr. John Ritchie, Jr., 
has been placed in charge of this service. Ob- 
servatories and private individuals are admit- 
ted to the benefits of the special circulars, or 
telegrams at their own expense. 


THE incoming steamships report having 
_ — uantities of ice on the banks of 
ewfoundland. Thesteamer Rhynland, which 
arrived at New York last week from Antwerp, 
, on the 20th of last month, thirteen ice- 
rgs, two of them being about 200 feet high, 
and another apparently leaving a reef, extend- 
ing to the north about half a mile, over which 
the sea broke furiously. The vessel also passed 
through large quantities of field ice, and re- 
ports that ice was forming on the Banks. 


























THE new comet was viewed on the 26th of 
last month from the observatory of Mr. George 
Gildersleeve, Baltimore, its position being near 
the horizon just after twilight, northwest by 
west. Mr. Gildersleeve says: ‘The tail is 
very faint, and about thirty minutes long. On 
the dark sky away from the twilight the comet 
could be seen by the naked eye. Its motion 
has been eastward 11 degrees, and northward 
1} degrees, an indication that it has been 
around the sun and is going off into space. If 
it is still on its way towards the sun, there 
will probably be a more brilliant display.” 


THe FLoops.—The total loss by the floods 
in the Ohio and Wabash rivers are estimated 
by the New York Herald at $8,048,000, of 
which $2,250,000 falls on Cincinnati and its 
suburbs, and $1,000,000 on Louisville. More 
than 6,000 dwellings in the Ohio Valley were 
swept away or wrecked beyond repair. The 
figures given do not include the losses from a 
sdspension of busines and trade. The subsi- 
dence of the floods is taking place very slowly, 
and it may be a month after the waters have 
resumed their usual limits before the manu- 
facturers along the river banks can get to work. 
The inhabitants of the inundated districts suf- 
fer terribly, the principal needs being provi- 
sions, bedding and clothing. From some of 
the smaller towns come appeals for medicines, 
and it is feared that as the waters subside 
there will be a prevalence of typhoid and ma- 
larial fevers. The Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette prints a detailed report of the losses 
by the flood at Lawrenceburg Indiana, which 
foots up $435,000. Philadelphia has responded 
liberally to the appeal for aid, and has thought 
it proper to send a special committee to the 
scenes of disaster to ascertain by personal in- 
speciion the points where the gifts of the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia would do the most good. 





NOTICES. 
The Circular Meeting’s Committee of Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, will attend the meet- 


ing at Warminster on First-day, Third mo. 
18th, at 10 A.M. 








The Committee appointed by Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, will attend Germantown 
Meeting, School above Main street, on First- 
day, Third mo. 11th, at 10} A.M. 


A meeting of the Joint Committee on Indian 
Affairs of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, will be held in Philadelphia, at Race 
Street Meeting House, Room 1, on Seventh- 
day, Third mo. 17th, 1883, at 11 o’clock A. M. 

BARCLAY WHITE, Clerk. 
Third mo. 2d, 1883. 


At a meeting of the Educational Committee 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, held at Water- 
ford, Va., on the 18th ult., it was concluded 
to meet in general conference with friends at 
Lombard street Meeting House, in Baltimore, 
on the Tenth-day of Third mo. next at8 o’clock 
in theevening. Seventh-day preceding Quar- 
terly Meeting at same place. 

All interested in a guarded liberal education 
of Friends’ children, are invited. 

Gro. B. PASSMORE, Clerk. 
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